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EDITORIAL 



Among the various projects for the improvement of English 
teaching which are now under way, two may be selected for special 
comment. The first is the Hamilton College s;immer 
p**^.* school for the training of teachers. Hamilton is an 

institution which has long been noted for its success 
in developing speakers. It has consistently pursued the policy of 
regarding training in speaking, in writing, and in reading as parts 
of one organic whole. The present tendency to emphasize oral 
expression and to teach speaking and writing together finds Hamil- 
ton peculiarly well fitted to play an important part in providing 
the instruction and practice which teachers must have to carry 
on the new tj^^e of English work. 

A second project lies in a different but almost equally important 
field. All who have been engaged in English teaching have real- 
ized more or less keenly the need of definite standards of attain- 
ment and of criticism. For this reason the announcement of the 
formation of the Hillegas scale for the measurement of the quality 
of composition awakened lively interest. The attempt to use this 
scale has shown, however, that while the scale may embody a 
correct principle, it is not adequate in its present form. Accord- 
ingly the teachers in the schools of Newton, Massachusetts, assisted 
by Dr. Ballou, an investigator in the department of education 
at Harvard University, have worked out a series of scales for use 
in the eighth grade of the elementary school. The scale for 
description appeared in the February leaflet of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English. 
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